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Preface 


In  recent  months  my  age  has  had  more  notoriety  than  that  of 
any  other  woman  in  North  Carohna  who  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  7th  month  of  the  7th  year  of  this  century.  I,  therefore,  risk  no 
deglamorization  when  I  reveal  that  I  tlrst  encountered  Albert  Coates 
in  the  fall  of  1926. 1  was  then  a  first-year  law  student,  the  only  girl  in  a 
class  of  60  boys.  After  only  two  years  at  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  (NCCW),  I  had  come  to  Chapel  Hill  to  learn  the  law, 
which — with  naive  faith — I  then  thought  could  be  learned  like  the 
multiplication  tables.  At  that  time  Professor  Coates,  who  was  just 
three  years  out  of  Harvard  Lav/  School,  was  teaching  Personal 
Property,  a  course  required  for  first-year  students.  Our  assignment 
for  his  first  class  involved  the  acquisition  of  property  rights  in  wild 
animals.  The  rule  was  clear:  The  hunter  owned  the  animal  when  he 
reduced  it  to  possession — but  when.  Oh!  when  was  that  ac- 
complished? Mr.  Coates  paced  the  floor.  Suppose  the  animal  had 
walked  into  your  trap  a  hundred  yards  away  and  you  were  hurrying 
toward  it  when  another  hunter  took  possession  of  it?  Was  it  your 
mink?  Mr.  Coates  didn't  say — he  just  asked  another  question. 
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It  was  in  that  first  class  that  Mr.  Coates  disabused  my  mind  of 
the  notion  that  the  law  and  the  multiplication  tables  had  anything  in 
common.  "Don't  look  at  what  the  courts  say,"  he  warned,  "look  at 
what  they  do."  My  faith  was  shattered.  There  was  no  certainty  in  the 
law  or  anything  else.  When  that  class  was  over,  I  had  despaired  of 
ever  "mastering  that  lawless  science  of  the  law,  that  codeless  myriad 
of  precedent,  that  wilderness  of  single  instances."  By  the  end  of  the 
week  I  was  so  upset  by  the  quicksands  of  the  law  that  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Coates  that  the  legislature  ought  to  meet  in  special  session  and 
clear  up  some  of  those  problems  he  kept  raising  by  his  repeated 
question,  "where  do  you  draw  the  line?"  It  took  me  three  years  to 
dim  the  baleful  impression  I  had  made  on  my  teacher  by  that  sugges- 
tion. Some  fifty  years  later,  after  having  observed  at  first  hand  the 
result  of  the  legislature's  codified  efforts  to  eliminate  legal  uncertain- 
ties by  drawing  a  blueprint  for  criminal  procedure  in  Chapter  15A  of 
the  General  Statutes,  I  marvel  at  his  magnanimity  in  ever  overlooking 
my  indiscretion. 

In  due  course  I  learned  that,  whatever  the  situation  might  be  in 
the  actual  practice  of  law,  success  in  Mr.  Coates'  classes  was  not 
measured  in  terms  of  the  "right  answer"  to  his  questions  of  law. 
Your  grade  would  depend  on  whether  you  could  pierce  through  the 
phrases  to  the  facts,  isolate  all  the  issues  which  lurked  in  his  ques- 
tions, and  then  draw  the  line  somewhere.  Those  first-year  courses 
which  Mr.  Coates  taught  were  my  real  introduction  to  the  law.  They 
were  an  exciting  adventure.  Before  the  year  was  over  I  caught  on  to 
what  he  was  trying  to  do.  I  fell  in  love  with  the  law,  and  my  ambition 
became  to  think  like  a  lawyer. 

Of  course,  all  his  students  called  Mr.  Coates  "Albert"  behind  his 
back — and  even  today  I  can't  say  Albert  without  feeling  guilty  about 
it.  In  class,  Albert's  mental  games  were  tough.  He  played  rough  and 
took  all  precautions  never  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  had  lost  a 
round.  So  far  as  I  can  remember  he  never  did  lose  one.  From  all  we 
had  heard  about  Harvard,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  class  of  1929 
that  Albert  acted  just  like  you  might  expect  a  Harvard  man  to  act. 
So — when  we  heard  that  Dr.  A.C.  Mcintosh,  our  gentle  old  dean, 
had  said  with  reference  to  Albert,  "You  can  always  tell  a  Harvard 
man,  but  you  can't  tell  him  much,"  we  were  elated,  and  Dr.  Mc's 
reputation  of  a  great  wit  was  firmly  established.  Of  course,  I  have 
heard  that  quip  many  times  since,  but  the  first  time  I  heard  it,  it  was 
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said  with  reference  to  Albert. 

While  I  was  still  in  Law  School,  Albert  married  Gladys,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  brash,  young  professor  improved  dramati- 
cally. The  word  was  that  Jerkwater  North  Carolina  had  married 
Tidewater  Virginia.  The  Law  School  and  all  of  Chapel  Hill  im- 
mediately fell  m  love  with  Gladys,  and  Albert  grew  in  grace.  It  is 
hard  to  associate  Albert  with  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  but  Sir  Albert's  devotion  over  the  years  to  his  fair  lady  Gladys 
has  exemplified  King  Arthur's  instructions  to  his  Knights:  "To  love 
one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her,  and  worship  her  by  years  of  golden 
deeds."  Albert's  lovely  maiden  responded  in  kind. 

I  do  not  know  just  when  Mr.  Coates  saw  the  need  and  began  to 
dream  of  the  Institute  of  Government.  However,  I  do  know  that  it 
was  about  the  time  he  married  Gladys  that  they  embarked  upon  the 
years  of  struggle,  sacrifices,  and  privation  which  brought  that  dream 
to  fruition.  Only  they  know  the  extent  of  their  sacrifices  and  they 
will  never  tell  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  words  of  Disraeli,  "the  secret  of 
success  is  constancy  to  purpose."  Albert  and  Gladys  never  faltered. 
They  remind  me  of  the  story  with  which  my  father  used  to  exhort  his 
children  whenever  we  were  about  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  quit. 
He  would  tell  us  again  about  the  two  little  frogs  who  were  compet- 
ing in  the  high  jump,  and  both  landed  in  an  open  churn  of  milk  which 
the  farmer's  wife  had  on  the  back  porch  preparatory  to  making 
butter.  One  little  frog  immediately  gave  up,  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
drowned;  the  other  little  frog  kept  kicking  and  finally  he  had  churned 
a  pat  of  butter,  from  which  he  launched  a  high  jump  that  took  him 
over  the  top  to  safety.  Like  the  little  frog,  Albert  and  Gladys  just  kept 
kicking  and  a  grateful  State  will  not  forget. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  Albert  and 
Gladys  over  the  years  know  that  each  is  a  unique  individual;  that  they 
complement  each  other;  and  that  together  they  exemplify  the  union 
which  truly  makes  a  husband  and  wife  one.  As  I  look  back  over  the 
years  they  are  two  of  the  people  whom  I  would  regret  most  had  our 
paths  not  crossed.  Albert's  wit  and  wisdom  have  fortified  and  ab- 
solved me  many  times.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  was 
expressing  a  condemnation  of  certain  persons  and  events  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  Albert's  comment  was,  "Susie,  when  you  get  as  old 
as  you  and  I  are,  if  you  haven't  acquired  some  damn  good  prejudices 
you've  got  no  character." 
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Albert  and  Gladys,  I'm  greatly  honored  and  infinitely  pleased  to 
have  been  among  the  guests  at  your  Golden  Wedding  Celebration. 
May  your  years  be  many  and  all  your  days  golden! 

And  congratulations  to  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  for  doing 
itself  honor  by  honoring  Albert  Coates  with  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society  Award  for  1979. 

SUSIE  SHARP 

April  6,  1979 
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ALBERT  AND  GLADYS  COATES 

From  oil  portrait  by  Sarah  Blakeslee 

1977 


(Hanging  in  Knapp  Building,  Institute  of  Government) 


THE  ALBERT  COATES  I  KNOW 

On  the  evening  of  April  6,  1979,  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
gathered  in  Chapel  Hill  to  honor  Albert  Coates  on  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  for  1979.  The  occasion  also  belatedly  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Albert  and  Gladys  Coates. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  presided  over  by  H.G.  Jones,  curator  of  the 
North  Carolina  Collection,  were  Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp,  one  of  his  students,  whose 
remarks  provide  the  preface  for  this  booklet;  former  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  a 
schoolmate;  N.  Ferebee  Taylor,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  and  William  S.  Powell,  president  of  the  Society. 

The  main  speaker,  listed  on  the  program  only  as  "A  Friend  of  Albert  Coates," 
was  his  wife,  Gladys.  The  North  Caroliniana  Society  is  honored  to  publish  her  address 
in  a  slightly  expanded  version. 


The  North  Caroliniana  (Society, 

in  reccgnition  of  his  public  service  and 

of  his  promotion,  enhancement,  production  and 

preservation  of  the  literature  of  his  native  state. 

presents  its 

North  Caroliniana  (Society  Award 

to 

ALBEDT  COATE(S 

April  6, 1979 


William  6  Cbwdl  HC^Jone* 

President  6ecretarv-Treafiurer 
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The  Albert  Coates  I  Know 


Tonight  I  am  in  an  unusual  position,  for  Albert  has  always  been 
the  speaker  while  I  have  been  the  listener.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
our  roles  are  reversed;  and  perhaps  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
they  tell  me  that  I  am  the  world's  greatest  authority  on  the  subject 
before  us. 
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Before  launching  into  an  account  of  the  Albert  Coates  I  know,  it 
might  be  well  for  me  to  describe  how,  when,  and  where  we  met.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  I  had  a  friend  in  my  hometown  of 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  who  was  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in  English  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  at  the  same  time  Albert  was  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  My  friend  was  a  nephew  of  the  wife  of  the  congressman 
from  Albert's  district.  Mrs.  Edward  Pou  had  known  Albert  from  his 
boyhood  and  thought  the  two  young  men  should  meet.  Albert's 
explanation  for  Mrs.  Pou's  idea  is  that  she  probably  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  her  nephew  to  be  exposed  to  the  rougher  element  and  cut 
his  mother's  apron  strings.  In  any  event,  they  met  and  became 
friends. 

Then  came  the  summer  of  1923.  My  friend  told  me  that  Albert, 
who  had  just  graduated  from  law  school,  was  coming  to  Portsmouth 
to  visit  him  and  that  he  would  like  to  bring  him  to  see  me.  He 
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described  Albert  in  these  words:  "He  is  quite  an  orator — why  he  can 
turn  a  small  town  drinking  fountain  into  the  Lincoln  Memorial!" 
After  this  hyperbole,  he  explained  that  Albert  had  made  a  remarkable 
record  as  a  speaker  during  his  college  years  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  that 
he,  himself,  had  heard  him  at  the  dedication  of  a  fountain  on  the 
courthouse  square  in  Smithfield  in  memory  of  a  friend  who  was 
killed  m  the  First  World  War. 

What  we  talked  about  on  our  first  meeting  I  have  long  since 
forgotten,  except  for  one  thing:  when  I  found  that  his  three  years  at 
Harvard  had  not  lessened  his  love  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  that  he  was  returning  that  fall  to  teach  in  the  Law 
School,  I  remarked  that  the  University  of  Virginia  was  older  than  his 
alma  mater.  Whereupon,  gently  but  firmly,  he  informed  me  that  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  several  (30,  actually)  years  older 
than  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  was  utterly  astonished  and  could 
only  gasp  and  finally  counter,  "But  you  didn't  have  Jefferson  for 
your  founder!"  With  which  he  courteously  agreed. 

In  reflecting  on  our  exchange,  and  the  thought  did  not  occur  to 
me  until  I  began  to  work  on  this  paper,  I  wonder  if  my  groundless 
claim  for  Virginia  over  North  Carolina  might  have  been  the  reason 
that  not  long  after  we  were  married  he  suggested  that  I  do  some 
research  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps 
he  thought  I  should  be  taught  a  lesson.  In  any  case,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  devoted  to  this  great  University,  and  I  spent  several 
years  off  and  on  delving  into  its  records.  But  that  is  another  story. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 
for  my  senior  year,  I  found  a  letter  one  morning  in  my  post  office  box 
addressed  in  a  hand  I  did  not  recognize.  When  I  opened  it  I  was 
spellbound,  for  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  letter  I  had  ever 
received.  It  looked  like  a  medieval  manuscript.  The  writing  hardly 
took  up  a  third  of  its  pages,  the  margins  were  as  wide  as  the  script, 
and  the  signature  was  Albert  Coates. 

Of  course,  I  was  delighted,  not  to  say  flattered,  and  shared  the 
letter  with  my  friends.  After  a  few  days,  I  answered  it,  and  something 
I  said — a  reference  to  the  Pleiades,  I  recall,  probably  the  only  constel- 
lation I  knew  by  name — prompted  Albert  to  reply  with  a  full-size 
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brief,  taking  up  my  letter  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  captivated  by  such  a  performance,  but  I'm  afraid  I  did  not  have 
the  wit  to  return  anything  of  the  sort — not  even  a  sonnet. 
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In  looking  back  over  the  years  I  have  been  interested  to  note  the 
part  that  flowers  have  played  in  our  lives.  Though  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  1 920s  for  young  men  to  send  flowers  at  Easter,  for  some  reason 
I  did  not  suppose  that  Albert  Coates  would  concern  himself  with 
such  trivial  matters.  When  a  box  from  the  florist  came  for  me  while  I 
was  at  home  visiting  my  parents  for  the  holiday,  I  did  not  bother  to 
come  downstairs  to  see  what  it  contained. 

"Don't  you  want  to  know  who  sent  them?"  my  mother  asked. 

"Oh,  I  know  who  sent  them,"  I  replied,  "and  I  don't  intend  to 
wear  them.  But  open  the  box  if  you  like." 

My  mother  did  so,  looked  at  the  card,  and  read  the  name  of 
Albert  Coates.  I  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  gloriously  so,  and 
almost  fell  down  the  stairs  in  my  eagerness  to  see  the  flowers  and  the 
card  with  my  own  eyes.  Someone  had  clearly  advised  him  on  just  the 
flowers  to  send,  for  they  were  exquisite — an  orchid  and  lilies-of- 
the-valley — and  I  wore  them  with  joy  in  my  heart. 

Perhaps  they  were  some  sort  of  announcement,  for  the  next 
weekend  after  I  returned  to  my  teaching  post  he  came  to  see  me,  and 
on  a  Saturday  evening  in  a  springtime  garden  we  were  engaged.  And 
so  the  weekend  after  Easter  became  for  us  a  "movable  feast";  we 
don't  remember  the  date — only  the  weekend  after  Easter. 

I  recall  breaking  a  blossom  from  a  bay  tree — then  in  full 
bloom — and  wearing  it  the  Sunday  morning  of  our  engagement. 
Today  there  is  a  bay  tree  in  our  garden  in  memory  of  that  occasion  of 
long  ago. 
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Though  we  were  engaged  in  1925,  we  were  not  married  until 
1928.  Albert  was  in  debt  for  his  years  at  Harvard  for  which  he  had 
borrowed' the  whole  amount.  In  addition  to  this,  after  he  got  his  job 
in  the  Law  School  in  Chapel  Hill,  he  was  trying  to  help  a  brother  and 
two  younger  sisters  through  college.  And  so  it  was  not  possible  to 
consider  marriage  until  he  was  somewhat  out  of  debt.  Little  did  we 
realize  that  we  would  hardly  know  a  free  moment  from  concern 
about  money  matters  after  we  were  married  and  he  started  building 
the  Institute  of  Government,  financing  it  with  his  own  salary  when  it 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  necessary  much  of  the  time. 

The  year  before  we  were  married,  I  decided  to  go  abroad  on  a 
six-week  tour  that  took  me  to  England  and  several  countries  on  the 
continent.  I  was  given  writing  addresses  which  of  course  I  gave  to 
Albert.  I  thought  perhaps  he  might  send  flowers  when  we  sailed, 
though  he  had  already  given  me  a  lovely  tooled  leather  handbag  large 
enough  to  hold  my  passport.  But  no  flowers  came  on  shipboard. 

Imagine  my  surprise  and  delight  the  day  after  we  arrived  in 
London  to  find  in  my  room  after  a  morning  of  sightseeing  an 
enormous  box  from  a  florist  to  the  Queen  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  I  had  ever  seen.  Among  the  lot  were  three  golden 
calla  lilies  which  stayed  so  fresh  that  I  took  them  with  me  when  we 
left  for  the  continent.  I  finally  dropped  them  in  the  Rhine  on  the  day 
we  journeyed  from  Mainz  to  Cologne. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there  would  be  other  flowers,  but  my 
writing  addresses  became  a  tour  of  flowers — from  a  splendid 
bouquet  in  Strasbourg  that  looked  as  if  it  hadjust  been  gathered  from 
a  country  garden,  through  several  other  places,  to  a  magnificent 
offering  of  three  dozen  roses  in  Rome.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
largesse  was  the  result  of  a  visit  Albert  made,  after  receiving  my 
writing  addresses,  to  Mr.  Doyle  who  at  that  time  operated  a  popular 
florist  firm  in  Durham.  Mr.  Doyle  cabled  a  firm  in  London  and 
London  telegraphed  the  addresses  on  the  continent. 
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In  recounting  such  an  enchanting  experience  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  must  unconsciously  have  been  trying  to  return  it  when  a  few  years 
ago  I  decided  to  have  a  rose  garden  planted  as  a  birthday  present  for 
Albert.  Together  we  have  enjoyed  this  garden,  which  is  visible  from 
our  porch,  as  much  as  any  present  we  have  ever  given  each  other. 

I  may  say  here,  however,  that  though  Albert  enjoys  flowers,  he 
has  seldom  cared  to  work  in  the  garden.  He  says  he  had  to  work  so 
hard  while  growing  up  on  his  father's  farm  that  he  has  often  thought 
of  planting  some  cotton,  corn,  and  peanuts,  and  then  sowing  grass 
around  them  just  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  grass  strangle  the 
plants! 
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Indeed,  I  have  found  that  the  Albert  Coates  I  know  is  not  keen 
about  doing  any  manual  work  inside  or  out.  I  soon  realized  after  we 
were  married  that  when  I  needed  a  nail  driven,  or  any  other  house- 
hold task  of  the  sort,  I  was  going  to  be  the  one,  or  pay  someone,  to  do 
it.  Whenever  I  made  a  suggestion  he  would  say,  "Oh,  let's  do  that 
tomorrow"  or  "Can't  we  do  that  tomorrow?"  until  I  finally  got  the 
point:  manana  never  came. 

A  sister-in-law  recently  remarked.  "Albert  Coates  is  a  guest  in 
his  home."  There  is  one  exception,  however:  he  is  an  excellent 
builder  of  fires. 
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During  the  years  of  our  engagement  I  visited  Chapel  Hill  several 
times,  and  some  of  my  most  delightful  memories  of  those  visits  were 
the  hours  spent  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Club,  the  place  in  which  Albert 
had  his  meals  after  he  returned  to  teach  in  the  Law  School.  The  Old 
Soldiers'  Club  was  composed  of  twelve  members,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  on  the  University's  faculty.  Though  most  were 
bachelors,  there  was  at  least  one  widower,  and  I  believe  one  divorce, 
a  rarity  in  those  days.  The  Club  was  run  by  Mrs.  Fred  Patterson, 
mother  of  Dr.  Fred  Patterson  who  was  then  a  boy,  in  her  home  on 
East  Franklin  Street  just  across  from  the  Morehead  Planetarium,  a 
place  undreamed  of  then.  Mrs.  Patterson,  or  Mrs.  Pat  as  she  was 
more  otten  called,  was  an  institution  in  herself  and  presided  with  a 
sort  of  informal  dignity  and  grace  that  endeared  her  to  everyone  in 
the  Club. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Club  was  Major  William  Cain,  then 
in  his  eighties,  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson.  Major  Cain,  a 
veteran  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  was  a  noted  mathematician. 
One  day  at  lunch  he  said  he  had  been  doing  some  light  reading  the 
evening  before — Voltaire's  translation,  I  think  it  was,  of  Macbeth. 
Whereupon,  dropping  his  voice  an  octave  he  quoted  the  passage: 
"Lay  on,  Macduff,  and  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  'Hold, 
enough!' " 

"What  a  contrast,"  said  the  Major,  "is  the  bold,  rugged,  vigor- 
ous English  to  the  weak,  thin  French."  Then  lifting  his  voice  an 
octave  he  gave  the  translation,  "Frappez,  frappez.  Monsieur  Mac- 
duff, et  qu'il  soit  damne  qui  crie  assez,  assez!" 

I  was  charmed  with  the  Major's  recital  and  thought  it  the  finest 
example  of  how  much  is  lost  in  translation  that  I  had  ever  heard. 
When  I  got  home  I  wrote  to  him  and  asked  for  a  copy,  and  today  his 
reply  is  among  my  most  treasured  souvenirs. 

Some  other  members  of  the  Club  when  I  visited  there  were 
Frank  Graham,  Vernon  Howell,  Herman  Baity,  Grover  Beard, 
Fletcher  Green,  Milton  Heath,  George  McKie,  Roy  McKnight,  and 
Keener  Fraser — a  roster  of  well-known  members  of  the  faculty  at 
that  time  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  and  beyond.  Not  to  be 
omitted  was  "Parson"  Moss,  the  much  loved  and  sometimes  con- 
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troversial  Presbyterian  minister.  Parson  Moss  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Albert's  and  came  to  Portsmouth  to  officiate  at  our  wedding. 

The  dehcious  food  of  the  Old  Soldiers'  Club,  as  well  as  the 
company,  was  unsurpassed,  and  I  count  it  a  great  virtue  in  Albert  that 
never  once  did  he  compare  my  efforts  at  cooking  with  what  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Mrs.  Pat's  where  her  faithful  cook,  Georgia  Craig,  pre- 
pared Lucullan  meals. 


(S:^^!) 


We  have  always  enjoyed  having  friends  in  our  home.  When  we 
were  first  married  Albert  was  eager  to  invite  for  a  meal  everyone  he 
had  ever  known.  Though  I  knew  little  about  cooking  and  had  a  far 
from  modern  kitchen,  we  did  a  good  deal  of  entertaining.  I'm 
thankful  that  our  guests  managed  to  survive  some  of  our  menus. 
Chancellor  House  told  me  years  later  that  until  he  dined  with  us  he 
had  understood  that  a  combination  of  shrimp  salad  and  peach 
mousse  might  kill  you.  "But,"  he  said,  "since  you  were  from  the 
coast,  I  assumed  it  was  all  right."  Little  did  he  know  how  little  I 
knew! 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  waffle  iron,  so  breakfast  became  a  favorite 
time  to  entertain.  Two  breakfasts  we  have  never  forgotten — one 
might  be  called  "breakfast  in  the  afternoon."  Chapel  Hill  really  paid 
calls  in  the  1920s.  On  the  first  Sunday  we  were  at  home  after 
returning  from  our  wedding  trip,  we  had  a  steady  stream  of  callers  all 
day.  They  began  to  come  just  before  we  sat  down  to  a  leisurely  ten 
o'clock  breakfast,  and  other  callers  came  on  the  heels  of  those,  before 
and  after  church,  and  on  into  the  afternoon.  At  length  some  visitors 
noticed  our  lean  and  hungry  looks,  learned  the  truth,  and  joined  us 
for  breakfast  at  4  o'clock! 
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The  other  breakfast  was  one  we  gave  for  Thomas  Wolfe.  We  sat 
down  at  ten  o'clock  with  some  of  his  and  Albert's  college  friends  and 
their  wives,  and  we  did  not  get  up  until  late  afternoon  when  all  of  us 
left  for  a  faculty  tea  party  given  for  Tom. 


<^^i^^ 


Ever  since  coming  to  North  Carolina  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  loyalty  and  love  North  Carolinians  have  for  their  native 
state,  and  no  one  more  than  Albert.  And  of  all  places  in  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  the  University.  One  of  the  most  discern- 
ing comments  about  him  was  made  by  W.C.  Burton  in  an  article 
some  years  ago  when  he  wrote  that  though  Chapel  Hill  seemed  a 
"strange  and  alien  place  to  the  boy  from  Johnston  County,  Albert 
Coates  had  come  home  and  didn't  know  it."  Chapel  Hill  has  been  his 
spiritual  home  ever  since,  his  "other  Eden,  demi-paradise."  Indeed, 
he  loves  this  place  so  much  that  every  now  and  then  he  likes  to 
remind  me  that  it  was  he  who  brought  me  here —  a  debt  I  am  always 
happy  to  acknowledge. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  University  in  one  of  its  great  periods, 
from  1914  to  1918,  during  the  brief  but  brilliant  presidency  of 
Edward  Kidder  Graham.  For  a  short  while  after  graduation  Albert 
served  as  his  secretary,  and  President  Graham  became  for  him  the 
greatest  man  he  ever  knew  and  worked  with.  He  has  spoken  and 
written  of  him  so  often  that  though  he  died  a  decade  before  I  came  to 
Chapel  Hill,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  and  can  say  with  Albert  that 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  he  alive, 
But  to  he  young  was  very  heaven! 

But  there  is  another  side  to  such  intense  loyalty  to  a  place.  One 
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morning  we  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  reading  the  papers 
when  Albert  suddenly  thrust  his  paper  aside  and  exclaimed,  "The 
Virginians  have  asked  Paul  Green  to  write  a  play  for  them!  Why 
don't  they  get  one  of  their  own  to  write  for  them?" 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  His  remark  struck  me  as 
incredible,  and  I  recall  saying,  "Why,  Albert,  Virginia  has  paid 
North  Carolina  the  greatest  tribute.  Most  of  my  friends  around 
Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  have  been  to  see  The  Lost  Colony — some  ot 
them  more  than  once.  And,  after  all,  there  are  no  boundaries  to  art." 
Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  married  in  Virginia. 
"By  the  way,"  I  said,  "how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  get  the  consent 
of  your  mind  to  cross  the  border  and  marry  a  Virginian?"  "Oh, 
marriage  is  an  entirely  different  matter,"  he  replied,  and  changed  the 
subject. 


(^^«rX) 


The  Albert  Coates  I  know  is  a  born  partisan,  none  more  so.  But 
nonpartisanship  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  in  building  the 
Institute  of  Government,  and  through  the  years  I  have  seen  him  fight 
many  battles  to  keep  that  foundation  stone  in  place. 

The  selection  of  a  superior  staff  was  another  foundation  stone.  I 
have  often  heard  Albert  say  that  he  was  searching  for  someone  who 
was  capable  of  pushing  him  for  first  place.  There  is  a  story  we 
gathered  from  a  movie  we  saw  years  ago  called  Kentucky.  It  had  to  do 
with  the  choice  and  training  of  a  colt  which  eventually  ran  and  won  a 
great  race.  When  the  owner  was  asked  why  he  had  chosen  that 
particular  colt,  he  replied,  "He  had  the  look  of  eagles  in  his  eye."  The 
story  came  to  express  what  Albert  was  looking  for  in  selecting  a  staff, 
and  I  think  he  often  succeeded. 
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I  have  wondered  now  and  then  what  sort  of  witness  Albert 
would  make  if  he  were  ever  to  be  put  on  the  stand,  for  his  stories  vary 
widely  in  the  telling.  After  we  have  been  present  at  the  same  event,  I 
have  sometimes  been  struck  with  our  different  versions  of  just  what 
happened.  He  says  he  has  a  creative  mind,  which  is  undoubtedly  true. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  University  Library  to  look  up  Macaulay's 
essay  on  Samuel  Johnson  which  a  friend,  the  late  William  Polk, 
knowing  of  my  fondness  for  BosweWs  Johnson,  had  suggested  that  I 
read.  I  found  the  essay  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  as  he  had  said, 
and  I  found  something  else  of  even  more  interest  to  me.  The  editor 
had  added  a  note  to  the  article  which  stated  that  Macaulay's  essay  had 
been  retained  "...  with  a  few  trifling  modifications  in  those  places 
in  which  his  invincible  love  of  the  picturesque  has  drawn  him  dem- 
onstrably aside  from  the  dull  line  of  veracity." 

I  almost  shattered  the  quiet  of  the  library  with  my  laughter,  for 
it  was  a  perfect  description  of  Albert's  story-telling.  His  "invincible 
love  of  the  picturesque  has  drawn  him  demonstrably  aside  from  the 
dull  line  of  veracity"  more  times  than  I  can  possibly  remember. 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  is  of  the  time  he  says  I  woke  him  up  to 
read  from  Thomas  Hardy's  Return  of  the  Native.  I  had  been  rereading 
the  chapter  entitled  "Queen  of  the  Night"  and  was  so  much  moved 
by  the  beauty  of  it  that  I  had  to  share  it  with  someone,  and  not 
realizing  he  was  asleep  I  read  him  a  passage.  His  comment  was 
heartfelt:  "It's  a  God's  blessing  Hardy  got  to  the  printers  before  you 
started  editing  it!" 

I  had  been  working  on  one  of  his  manuscripts  he  had  asked  me 
to  look  over  and  criticize.  It  was  full  of  purple  passages,  and  some- 
times wandered  into  the  great  blue  yonder,  but  I  told  him  I  was  only 
trying  to  find  the  subjects  and  the  verbs  and  make  them  agree.  Albert 
is  something  of  a  free-wheeler  when  writing.  It  is  more  important 
for  him  to  get  it  down  than  it  is  to  bother  about  syntax  or  the 
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accuracy  of  a  quotation.  As  a  result  some  of  my  time  has  been  spent 
in  trying  to  track  down  quotations  and  see  that  they  are  accurate,  to 
say  nothing  of  grammar.  I  must  add  a  note  here,  however,  for  I 
beheve  he  welcomes  criticism  and  suggestion  far  more  than  the  usual 
person.  He  is  always  grateful  when  I  look  over  his  writings  and, 
when  necessary,  make  changes. 

He  laughs  and  says  he  is  trying  to  continue  my  education  in  such 
editorial  work,  and  he  has  certainly  done  so  in  other  ways  as  well,  for 
I  never  go  on  a  journey  with  him  when  he  has  an  appointment 
without  arming  myself  with  plenty  of  reading  matter.  His  fifteen 
minutes  have  been  known  to  continue  for  two  hours  or  more. 
Indeed,  for  fear  of  running  out  of  material  I  used  to  keep  copies  of  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  in  the  car. 


^^^^x:) 


Though  we  travelled  around  the  state  a  great  deal  while  building 
the  Institute,  I  recall  only  one  accident,  but  that  was  a  major  one.  I 
was  not  in  the  car  at  the  time  as  I  had  stayed  home  to  prepare  dinner 
for  a  conference  with  a  state  official  Albert  expected  to  have  on  his 
return. 

It  was  a  critical  period.  He  was  struggling  to  get  funds  to  match 
the  federal  government's  grant  for  the  first  Institute  building.  The 
time  had  already  been  extended  twice,  so  he  was  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  raise  the  money.  Returning  home  after  a  fruitless  journey, 
tired  to  the  bone  and  no  doubt  discouraged  (though  I  seldom  saw 
him  that  way),  he  must  have  lapsed  into  sleepy  weariness  just  for  a 
moment.  In  that  split  second  the  car  ran  over  an  embankment  and 
turned  upside  down.  Both  he  and  a  colleague  were  knocked  uncon- 
scious for  some  minutes.  When  they  came  to  themselves  and  man- 
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aged  to  scramble  up  to  the  road,  a  passing  motorist  picked  them  up 
and  took  them  to  the  infirmary  where  they  were  treated.  Albert 
suffered  a  concussion  and  a  scalp  wound. 

His  colleague  said  that  on  the  way  to  the  infirmary  Albert  made 
the  most  impassioned  speech  for  the  Institute  he  had  ever  heard. 
Though  he  did  not  remember  making  the  speech,  the  next  morning 
his  mind  was  clear  enough  to  ask  some  of  the  staff  to  go  out  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident  and  recover  several  hundred  pamphlets  on 
highway  safety,  of  all  things,  before  some  inquiring  reporter  could 
find  them  and  write  a  story.  The  two  staff  members  who  carried  out 
the  mission  found  my  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  Harry  McGalHard  said 
he  thought  some  religious  fanatic  had  thrown  the  Bible  at  the 
wrecked  car  but  he  couldn't  account  for  the  Shakespeare  until  I 
explained  my  reading  habits. 

After  the  accident  I  made  it  a  point  either  to  accompany  Albert 
on  every  trip  or  to  see  that  someone  else,  who  could  take  the  wheel 
when  he  was  tired,  was  with  him.  Even  his  iron  constitution  was  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  bone-crushing  weariness  of  a 
long  day  and  a  long  drive  home. 


C^^^^£) 


There  were  many  trials  and  tribulations  during  the  building  of 
the  Institute  of  Government,  and  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  came 
happily  to  our  rescue  at  times.  I  recall  reading  Romeo  and  Juliet  one 
day  while  waiting  in  the  car  and  coming  across  the  line:  "All  these 
woes  shall  serve  for  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come."  And  once 
while  turning  through  Revelation,  I  came  upon  the  line:  "These  are 
they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation."  And  there  was  a  line  from 
Vergil  that  often  came  to  mind:  "These  things  I  saw  and  of  some  of 
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them  I  was  a  part."  Such  thoughts  spoke  to  us  of  the  experiences  we 
were  going  through,  and  we  found  them  comtorting. 

A  trip  we  have  never  forgotten  was  one  we  made  from 
Winston-Salem.  We  did  not  start  for  home  until  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
Not  only  was  it  dark  but  it  was  cold,  and  there  was  no  heater  in  our 
car.  We  were  both  tired  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  hard  to  stay 
awake  and  alert,  so  I  decided  to  start  a  discussion  on  the  Rockefeller 
murals. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Rockefellers  had  commissioned  the 
noted  Mexican  artist,  Diego  Rivera,  to  paint  some  murals  for  Rocke- 
feller Center.  When  they  found  themselves  and  their  beliefs  unfavor- 
ably portrayed  they  had  the  murals  destroyed.  I  thought  the  Rocke- 
fellers should  have  been  magnanimous  enough  not  to  have  done 
away  with  the  work  of  a  great  artist.  Albert  contended  that  they  had  a 
right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  their  property,  especially  in  this  case. 
And  so  we  argued  back  and  forth  for  the  whole  two-hour  trip. 

He  is  fond  of  saying  that  he  has  never  won  an  argument  I  didn't 
want  to  lose,  and  I  was  determmed  to  keep  this  argument  going.  I 
thought  I  was  quite  effective  when  I  constrasted  the  Rockefellers 
with  the  Medicis.  In  any  event,  we  managed  to  stay  awake  and  arrive 
home  safely. 


(^:i^^D 


During  the  building  of  the  Institute  there  were  many  wonderful 
friends  who  helped  along  the  way — some  of  them  are  here 
tonight — and  there  were  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics.  Two 
friendly  criticisms  I  recall  vividly:  Once  when  Albert  was  about  to 
present  his  plan  to  a  group  in  Winston-Salem,  hoping  to  get  some 
financial  support  there,  a  friend  who  had  arranged  the  meeting, 
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referring  to  Albert's  tendency  sometimes  to  talk  over-long,  said, 
"Now,  Albert,  don't  try  to  put  every  paling  in  the  fence  when  you 
talk  to  this  crowd!"  This  expression  became  a  family  joke  with  us.  I 
may  say  that  he  was  successful  in  getting  part  of  the  support  he  hoped 
for  on  this  occasion,  but  I  suspect  he's  still  prone  to  put  a  good  many 
palings  in  the  fence. 

Another  criticism  came  from  Professor  Horace  Williams,  Al- 
bert's great  teacher  and  friend.  When  he  learned  that  we  were  trying 
to  raise  money  for  a  building,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "Mr.  Coates' 
idea  of  the  Institute  of  Government  is  a  great  one,  but  now  he  wants  a 
cathedral!" 

The  first  Institute  building  was  far  from  being  a  cathedral,  but  it 
was  certainly  built  on  faith  and  blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  The  days 
and  hours  before  the  building's  dedication  were  horrendous.  The 
contractor  had  misjudged  the  time  when  he  would  have  the  building 
completed  and  ready  for  occupancy;  and  though  we  had  allowed 
several  extra  weeks,  when  the  day  came  for  the  dedication  workmen 
were  still  active  in  the  building.  Furniture  was  brought  in  over  barely 
dried  floors,  and  I  had  to  shoo  out  painters  from  the  principal  rooms 
for  fear  the  fresh  paint  would  ruin  the  clothes  of  guests  on  tour. 
When  the  first  official  arrived  early,  he  found  me  with  broom  in  hand 
cleaning  up  debris,  but  I  managed  to  welcome  and  register  him. 

Somehow  we  lived  through  it  all  and  the  dedication  went  off  in 
fine  style.  I  don't  know  how  Albert  was  able  to  preside  with  the  grace 
that  he  did,  but  I  was  never  prouder  of  him  than  I  was  that  night. 

Two  years  were  to  pass  before  the  Institute  came  into  the 
University,  and  it  was  a  difficult  period — perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  in  some  ways.  It  was  the  darkness  before  dawn,  however,  for 
the  news  came  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  1941,  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  trustees  had  voted  to  recommend  that  the 
Institute  of  Government  should  become  part  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  have  often  heard  Albert  say  that  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  the 
forty-hour  week  for  it  enabled  him  to  carry  two  full-timejobs  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  a  straight  face.  He  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
there,  for  while  teaching  in  the  Law  School  and  directing  the  Institute 
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of  Government  he  was  also  teaching  government  officials  along  with 
his  colleagues.  In  addition,  he  was  the  sole  fundraiser  for  the  Institute 
and  for  a  considerable  time  edited  Popular  Gouermnent,  the  Institute's 
magazine.  Whenever  something  came  up  that  needed  to  be  done,  he 
undertook  to  do  it,  whether  he  had  the  time  or  not. 

I  thought,  and  rather  hoped,  when  he  left  the  Institute  in  1962, 
that  he  had  completed  most  of  his  public  work,  but  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  released  to  do  a  number  of  things  he  had  begun,  left 
undone,  and  now  is  trying  to  finish.  Sometimes  I  think  he  is  busier 
than  ever.  He  can  keep  more  things  going  at  one  time  than  anybody 
I've  ever  known.  He  says  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will 
wake  up  in  the  morning  with  nothing  on  his  mind  or  schedule  to  be 
done,  but  I  fear  he  is  deluding  himself  for  I  believe  that  day  might  be 
the  most  miserable  one  of  his  life. 
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Albert  has  always  wanted  me  to  share  in  his  work,  and  confided 
in  me.  The  summer  that  we  were  married  when  he  was  teaching  in 
the  second  summer  school  he  invited  me  to  attend  his  class  in 
criminal  law,  the  first  of  many  of  his  classes  that  I  have  audited 
through  the  years.  He  was  always  interested  in  my  comments  and 
suggestions — whether  he  adopted  them  or  not. 

He  was  a  stimulating  teacher,  and  his  classes  were  electric.  In  the 
beginning,  I  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  freedom  he  allowed  his 
students  who  argued  with  him  back  and  forth  in  the  Socratic  method 
he  used.  One  day  after  class  I  commented  on  the  rude  manner  of  one 
particularly  vocal  young  man  on  the  front  row.  "Oh,"  said  Albert, 
"he's  my  best  student!" 

I  have  never  learned  to  type,  and  I  suppose  Albert  is  the  reason.  I 
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began  once  and  attended  a  few  classes,  but  he  discouraged  me  from 
pursuing  this  skill.  I  think  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  inclined  to 
depend  on  me  at  times  when  I  should  be  doing  other  things.  He  said 
he  would  rather  I  use  the  time  in  playing  the  piano.  And  so  typing  is 
something  I  have  reserved  for  another  day. 

I  have  mentioned  a  piano,  and  the  purchase  of  a  fine  instrument 
was  an  important  event  in  our  early  years.  I  had  never  been  without  a 
piano  before,  and  Albert  was  eager  for  us  to  have  one.  We  heard 
through  a  friend  that  a  Steinway  would  be  on  the  market  when 
Carolina  Pines,  a  resort  in  the  1930s  near  Raleigh,  closed  its  doors. 
Luck  was  with  us,  and  we  were  able  to  buy  it  for  a  reasonable  sum, 
though  anything  was  a  large  sum  for  us  then.  We  managed  the  affair 
by  not  buying  a  much-needed  new  car.  Instead,  we  put  a  new  motor 
in  our  old  car,  and  reasoned  ourselves  into  being  able  to  afford  the 
piano.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  us  through  the  years,  and  after  getting  it  I 
began  to  write  some  music  for  the  first  time. 


^^^^x:) 


Another  event  of  even  greater  importance  to  us  was  building 
our  house,  but  this  was  delayed  for  a  long  time  as  we  both  realized 
that  a  home  for  the  Institute  had  to  come  before  one  for  ourselves. 
We  had  lived  in  rented  houses  ever  since  we  were  married,  the 
longest  time,  fifteen  years,  in  a  little  cottage  on  East  Rosemary  Lane 
which  became  very  dear  to  us. 

Since  we  had  given  up  some  land  that  Albert  had  acquired 
before  we  were  married  in  order  to  keep  the  Institute  going,  we  first 
had  to  find  a  place  to  build  on.  Fortunately,  a  lot  on  Hooper  Lane  was 
offered  to  us.  I  am  sure  when  Albert  found  that  it  once  belonged  to 
Edward  Kidder  Graham  he  was  determined  to  buy  it.  Then  the 
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Second  World  War  caught  us,  and  it  was  1952  before  we  finally  built 
and  moved  in. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  planning  our  house  came  the  most 
hilarious  conversation  I  ever  heard  Albert  carry  on.  It  almost  took 
the  form  of  a  Socratic  dialogue. 

Since  we  had  waited  so  long  to  build  we  wanted  the  best 
architect  we  could  find.  The  Webb  brothers,  Jim  and  John,  had 
begun  to  practice  in  Chapel  Hill  and  we  liked  them  very  much,  but 
they  were  inclined  to  design  houses  in  the  contemporary  mode, 
while  we  wanted  a  more  or  less  Georgian  house.  When  we  ap- 
proached them  Albert  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  help  us  get  the 
house  we  wanted  and  not  the  one  they  thought  we  ought  to  build. 
They  said  they  would. 

We  gave  them  a  scaled  drawing  of  the  interior  we  were  consider- 
ing and  indicated  several  features  we  wanted  included.  Albert  then 
suggested  that  they  draw  us  a  picture  of  it.  To  which  they  replied  that 
he  had  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  that  we  would  not  live  on  the 
outside.  Albert  responded  that  that  was  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
observation,  worthy  of  the  brain  of  an  architect.  He  agreed  that  they 
should  go  ahead  and  draw  the  inside  plans. 

When  they  did  so  and  asked  how  we  liked  them,  Albert  said, 
"All  right  for  the  time  being,  but  I'm  not  going  to  move  a  step  until  I 
see  the  outside."  "There  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  the  outside," 
they  said.  "What  do  you  mean  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  the 
outside?"  "The  exterior  is  the  function  of  the  interior,"  they 
answered.  "What  does  that  mean?"  "It  means  that  once  floor  plans 
are  drawn,  the  walls  and  roof  lines  fall  into  place — the  exterior  is 
controlled  by  the  interior." 

"Well,"  said  Albert.  "I've  heard  of  predestination  in  religion; 
maybe  it  will  work  in  architecture.  Go  ahead  and  let's  see  how  it 
comes  out." 

Two  weeks  later  they  brought  us  the  outside  plans  with  a  tree 
already  rooted  and  growing  in  the  yard.  Albert  said  that  he  had 
noticed  that  architects  never  put  in  the  tree  until  they  think  they've 
got  you  in  the  bag.  He  did  not  wait  a  second  before  exclaiming,  "I 
won't  live  in  it!  My  father  might  have  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
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tenant  house  in  that  general  form,  size,  and  dimension,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  put  thousands  of  dollars  in  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to!" 

"But  you  don't  live  on  the  outside,"  they  said.  "You  miss  my 
point,"  Albert  responded.  "If  I  had  to  walk  home  at  the  end  of  the 
day  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  see  that  thing  at  the  end  of  the  road,  I 
wouldn't  need  a  television  screen  to  see  limned  in  midair  that  ex- 
terior following  me  into  that  perfect  interior  and  spoiling  it  like  a  fly 
in  a  bowl  of  soup.  I  won't  live  in  it!" 

At  that  point  one  of  the  architects  began  repeating:  "The  ex- 
terior is  the  function  of  the  interior" — over  and  over  again.  "Hold  on 
a  minute,"  Albert  finally  interrupted,  "I  have  heard  that  one  time  too 
many.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  can  show  you  two  girls 
with  the  same  interior  floor  plan,  functions,  mechanisms,  and 
objectives — one  as  pretty  as  she  can  be  and  the  other  as  ugly  as  hell. 
Don't  tell  me  the  exterior  is  the  function  of  the  interior!" 

And  with  that  Parthian  shot  Albert  left  me  to  continue  the 
conference  with  the  architects.  I  may  say  that  they  finally  gave  us  the 
house  we  wanted  and  not,  perhaps,  the  one  they  thought  we  ought  to 
build,  and  we  have  now  lived  happily  in  it  for  nearly  twenty-seven 
years. 


(S:^e:D 


Albert's  somewhat  salty  language,  to  put  it  mildly,  has  been  part 
of  him  ever  since  I've  known  him.  He  explains  it  by  saying  that  he 
worked  as  a  teenager  around  his  father's  sawmill  and  cotton  gin,  and 
picked  it  up  there.  I  recall  that  he  was  the  first  person  I  ever  heard  put 
a  prefix  to  damn.  Having  been  brought  up  by  a  Quaker  father  who 
was  not  given  to  violent  expressions  of  any  kind,  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  think.  I  must  have  decided  that  I  was  surely  in  love  if  I  could 
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tolerate  such  language. 

My  mother  was  very  fond  of  Albert  and  he  of  her,  but  she  was 
never  able  to  accept  his  licensed  speech.  When  she  was  visiting  us  and 
hadn't  heard  anything  of  the  sort  for  some  days,  she  would  comment 
on  how  happy  she  was  that  he  had  stopped  swearing.  I  regret  to  say 
that  usually  before  her  visit  was  over  she  learned  better.  It  was  too 
much  a  part  of  him  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  I  suppose. 

I  have  been  told  that  our  good  friend,  Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp, 
once  remarked  that  Albert  Coates's  cussing  sounded  rather  sweet. 
And  one  of  his  former  students  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  one 
day  during  the  war  on  a  far-off  Pacific  isle  that  just  once  more  he 
hoped  to  hear  Albert  Coates  say,  "Ay  God!" 

His  careless  grammar  used  to  puzzle  an  aunt  of  mine  who  taught 
school  for  many  years  and  was  precise  in  speech.  One  day  she  said 
that  she  thought  a  person  who  used  poor  grammar  and  knew  no 
better  was  to  be  pitied.  "But,"  she  said,  "Albert  certainly  knows 
better." 

Some  years  ago,  friends  in  Charlotte  one  Sunday  morning  heard 
a  familiar  voice  coming  over  the  radio.  For  a  while  they  listened, 
trying  to  identify  the  speaker.  At  length  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"Why  it's  our  friend  Albert  Coates  speaking  grammatically!"  He 
had  been  in  Winston-Salem  at  a  law  enforcement  officers'  meeting 
where  he  had  introduced  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


(&^^X) 


Albert  has  enjoyed  good  health  for  most  of  his  life.  However,  a 
few  months  after  we  were  married  he  was  operated  on  for  appen- 
dicitis. The  surgeon  warned  me  that  when  he  came  from  under  the 
ether  he  might  use  some  language  that  was  far  from  choice,  and  that 
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probably  I  should  stay  out  of  the  room  until  he  was  completely 
himself. 

"Oh  no,  doctor,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  at  all  afraid.  I've  always 
understood  that  only  that  which  has  been  suppressed  comes  out  at  a 
time  like  this,  and  he  has  certainly  never  suppressed  anything."  The 
doctor  broke  into  laughter  and  let  me  stay  in  the  room.  Just  as  I 
hoped,  Albert  emerged  in  the  calmest  manner  possible. 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  stop  the  wheels  moving  for  him 
was  a  bad  cold,  or  the  threat  of  one.  I  soon  learned  that  if  I  could  stop 
the  terrific  expenditure  of  energy  that  characterized  his  every  move 
and  put  him  to  bed  the  cold  would  soon  disappear,  or  at  least  would 
not  develop  into  influenza  or  pneumonia.  Something  like  a  holiday 
spirit  prevailed  around  our  house  at  such  times.  I  would  search  the 
University  library  for  books  to  interest  him,  trying  to  divert  his 
mind  from  work.  Sometimes  I  succeeded;  at  other  times  he  had  me 
running  so  many  errands  that  I  would  finally  have  to  beg  off.  His 
mind  was  so  full  of  things  that  he  wanted  done  that  he  could  have 
kept  a  dozen  persons  busy  all  the  time. 

It  was  not  until  1968  that  a  severe  test  of  his  health  came — a 
stroke  with  cardiac  complications.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for  a 
month,  and  during  the  time  and  for  many  months  thereafter  I 
witnessed  his  courage  and  resolution  in  overcoming  the  paralysis  of 
his  right  side.  He  has  written  at  length  of  the  experience  in  the 
booklet  which  he  called  To  Wliom  It  May  Concern.  As  I  watched  him 
through  the  months  of  convalescence,  I  saw  again  the  unswerving 
determination  that  enabled  him  to  build  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment— sometimes  against  unbelievable  obstacles. 
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I  assumed  after  we  married  that  every  few  years  we  would  go 
abroad.  My  brief  foray  in  Europe  before  we  were  married  only 
heightened  my  desire  to  return.  But  it  took  me  forty  years  to  get 
Albert  away  from  Chapel  Hill  and  his  work.  In  the  early  years  there 
was  no  money  available  for  such  travel,  and  I  remember  one  summer 
I  was  so  eager  to  go  abroad  that  I  even  suggested  we  pawn  my 
engagement  ring  to  finance  a  trip.  He  must  have  thought  I  had  taken 
leave  of  my  mind,  so  I  didn't  make  that  suggestion  again. 

We  did  travel  in  this  country,  however,  when  he  was  invited  to 
speak  in  a  number  of  states  after  the  Institute  of  Government  had 
become  well-known.  Together  we  visited  the  west  coast  twice,  and 
he  for  a  third  time,  to  speak  on  the  Institute.  For  several  years  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  the  F.B.I.  Police  Academy  and  those  trips  to 
Washington,  when  I  often  went  along,  are  happy  memories.  One 
time  while  visiting  Capitol  Hill  we  looked  in  on  the  Supreme  Court 
when  it  was  still  occupying  the  old  Senate  Chamber.  Sitting  on  the 
Court  that  day  were  Chiefjustice  Taft,  Justice  Brandeis,  and  Justice 
Holmes — a  scene  we  have  never  forgotten. 

At  long  last  in  1965  we  got  to  Europe,  and  since  it  had  taken  us 
so  long  to  get  there  we  stayed  nearly  six  months — a  glorious  adven- 
ture. In  recent  years  we  have  enjoyed  exhilarating  trips  to  Greece  and 
to  Russia,  and  one  Christmas  we  spent  in  Mexico. 

Albert  was  a  great  traveller,  once  we  got  away  from  his  work. 
Some  of  his  comments  while  visiting  museums  would  have  en- 
lightened and  perhaps  startled  the  world  of  art.  I  recall  that  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  Michelangelo's  David.  As  he  looked  at  the 
brooding  face  of  the  great  statue,  his  final  comment  was:  "That  man 
could  handle  my  law  suit!" 
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One  day  while  visiting  a  museum  I  noticed  Albert  gazing  in- 
tently at  a  magnificent  nativity  scene.  He  called  to  me  and  said  the 
had  never  seen  a  stable  that  looked  like  the  one  in  the  picture.  "Why 
there  are  tapestries  on  the  walls  that  are  worthy  of  a  palace,"  he  said. 
"Mary  is  not  sitting  on  a  milking  stool;  she's  sitting  on  a  throne.  And 
she's  not  dressed  in  calico,  gingham,  or  percale;  she's  wearing  velvet. 
There's  an  advance  contingent  of  United  Nations  from  the  East,  and 
Mary  and  little  Jesus  are  receiving  them  with  all  the  aplomb  of 
diplomats.  The  room  is  filled  with  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
and  Mary  and  Joseph  and  little  Jesus  couldn't  qualify  for  federal  aid 
under  Lyndon  Johnson's  poverty  program!" 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  try  to  shed  any  further  light  on  the 
scene.  It  was  far  more  enjoyable  to  listen  to  his  interpretation. 
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In  Paris  we  often  visited  the  Louvre,  which  was  just  around  the 
corner  from  our  hotel,  and  there  he  was  thrilled  to  see  the  great  Nike 
ofSamothrace.  As  a  young  man  in  New  York  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
seen  a  plaster  cast  of  Winged  Victory  at  the  Metropolitan  and  often 
spoke  of  the  unforgettable  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  He  said  he 
didn't  have  to  be  told  it  was  a  great  work  of  art,  or  that  it  was  Victory, 
for  it  had,  to  quote  him,  "the  very  turn  and  twist  of  triumph." 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  French  Impressionists  in  the  Jeu  de 
Paume  Museum,  and  after  we  got  home  we  attended  several  classes 
in  art.  As  a  consequence,  he  began  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  work  of 
various  artists  who  had  hardly  been  names  to  him  before. 

Over  the  years  we  have  acquired  a  good  many  books  on  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Realizing  one  day  that  we  were  not  looking 
through  them  as  often  as  we  should,  I  decided  to  open  two  or  three  of 
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the  larger  ones  and  put  them  on  the  mantel.  After  a  week  or  so,  one 
day  Albert  sidled  up  to  the  Michelangelo  volume,  which  was  turned 
to  the  head  of  Moses,  and  said  "That's  a  powerful  thing,  isn't  it!" 
After  this  comment  I  felt  that  I  had  really  accomplished  something, 
so  I  kept  turning  the  pages  of  Michelangelo,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  and 
so  on  for  several  weeks. 

Albert  always  notices  and  appreciates  anything  I  have  created 
about  the  house  and  will  describe  in  great  detail  to  anyone  who  will 
listen  our  Christmas  decorations  and  collections  of  cards  and 
madonnas. 
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It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that  he  has  had  over  the  years 
an  interest  in  the  arts,  though  he  says  he  feels  completely  on  the 
outside.  It  is  a  source  of  intense  regret  to  him  that  he  was  not  taught 
to  read  music  at  the  same  time  he  learned  his  letters.  Once  he 
cherished  a  desire  to  play  the  piano  and  had  a  few  lessons  with 
Adeline  McCall.  He  says  that  the  day  he  was  able  to  identify  and 
strike  middle  C  was  a  high  moment  for  him. 

Once  he  asked  Adeline  whether  she  thought,  if  he  worked  very, 
very  hard,  he  could  master  the  piano  and  become  as  skillful,  say,  as 
Kreisler  was  on  the  violin.  Adeline,  who  is  a  dear  friend  and  a 
compassionate  person,  burst  out  laughing  and  then  explained  that 
one  must  study  and  work  from  a  very  early  age  to  achieve  such  skill, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  born  with  a  certain  gift.  Albert  said  that  his 
interest  flagged  somewhat  after  this  exchange,  but  we  still  have  a  set 
of  books  on  music  that  he  bought  at  the  time. 

He  greatly  admires  Leonard  Bernstein  whose  genius  he  likens  to 
that  of  Thomas  Wolfe  whom  he  knew  intimately  and  loved,  and  he 
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will  drop  any  work,  no  matter  how  absorbing,  to  listen  to  a  Bern- 
stein broadcast;  Bernstein's  concerts  for  young  people  are  especially 
delightful  to  him.  Once  when  we  were  in  New  York  we  managed  to 
get  seats  for  a  Philharmonic  concert  when  Bernstein  was  conducting. 
When  we  found  their  location  was  far  back  in  the  hall,  we  asked  if  any 
others  were  available.  "Only  in  the  front  rows,"  was  the  reply. 
"We'll  take  two  of  those,"  we  said.  The  concert  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  we  have  ever  attended,  for,  as  Albert  described  it,  he  could 
see  Bernstein's  every  movement  when  the  music  seemed  to  flow 
from  the  orchestra  into  Bernstein  and  through  him  to  the  audience. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Saturday  Ei'enifig  Post  carried  an  article  on 
the  Institute  of  Government  in  which  Warner  Olivier  wrote  that 
Albert  had  bought  a  book  entitled  Music  for  the  Man  Who  Enjoys 
Hamlet  in  the  effort  to  try  to  understand  music.  The  article  ended 
with  this  line:  "Albert  Coates,  fighter  that  he  is,  will  become  a  music 
lover  for  his  wife's  sake,  if  he  has  to  fight  every  composer  from 
Shostakovich  back  to  Papa  Haydn." 
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I  have  sometimes  felt  when  Albert  was  writing  about  others  he 
was  unconsciously  writing  about  himself  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  some  years  ago  in  an  article  he  wrote  about  the  late  Billy  Car- 
michael,  and  I  shall  read  a  portion  of  it  here: 

"He  is  the  despair  of  all  who  keep  appointments;  of  all  who  go 
through  channels  and  .  .  .  stick  to  scheduled  hours  of  work,  sleep, 
and  recreation;  of  double  entry  bookkeepers  and  certified  public 
accountants  who  cannot  lift  their  eyes  above  the  level  of  a  ledger 
sheet  and  do  not  see  through  figures  to  the  folks.  He  will  not  go  to 
and  stay  put  and  you  can  never  put  your  finger  on  him;  but  whenever 
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and  wherever  the  University  is  in  trouble,  you  will  find  him  there 
....  And  sometimes  when  the  atmosphere  is  right  and  the  sun  is  at 
the  proper  angle,  there  are  those  who  have  seen  him  on  the  horizon 
taking  on  the  spirit,  form,  and  figure  of  a  knight  in  shining  armor, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche;  and  they  know  without  the  telling  that  he  is 
riding  in  the  lists — for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ...  at 
Chapel  Hill." 
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In  bringing  to  a  close  this  effort  to  describe  the  Albert  Coates  I 
know  I  shall  quote  from  three  persons.  Two  were  friends  who  knew 
him  from  college  days. 

First,  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  that  Frank  Graham  wrote  in  1951 
to  the  Di  and  Phi  Societies  when  they  presented  Albert  with  their 
award  for  service  to  the  University  and  the  State: 

"His  loyalty  and  devotion  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  University  as  the  ivy  on  the  Old  East  Building,  the 
shade  of  the  Davie  Poplar,  and  the  moss  on  the  rock  walls  of  Chapel 
Hill.  His  perennial  spirit  is  a  resource  of  the  aspiration  of  youth  who 
keep  this  University  as  ever  fair  and  as  ever  young  as  the  newest 
freshman  who  comes  to  join  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Carolina." 

Second,  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Wolfe  written  in  1923 
when  Albert,  after  graduating  from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was 
heading  back  to  North  Carolina  and  Chapel  Hill: 

"And  you,  Albert,  who  carry  so  much  hope  back  home  with 
you,  will  be  faithful  to  your  best,  I  know  ....  You,  and  such  as 
you — but  there  are  none  such — can  serve  the  state,  if  you  be  valiant. 
That  you  will  discharge  your  professorship  with  tact  and  diplomacy. 
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I  have  no  doubt.  But  that  you  will  never  smile  at  the  Philistine,  that 
you  will  never  truckle  to  materialism,  .  .  .  of  this  I  am  certain  as  I  am 
of  courage  yet,  and  valiance  in  the  hearts  of  primary  people.  And  you 
are  one  of  these." 

Third  and  finally,  these  words  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  from  a  memorial  address  in  1884  to  a  group  of  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War: 

"Above  all,  we  have  learned  that  whether  a  man  accepts  from 
Fortune  her  spade,  and  will  look  downward  and  dig,  or  from  Aspira- 
tion her  axe  and  cord,  and  will  scale  the  ice,  the  one  and  only  success 
which  it  is  his  to  command  is  to  bring  to  his  work  a  mighty  heart." 
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NORTH  CAROLINIANA  SOCIETY,  INC. 

North  Carolina  Collection 

UNC  Library  024-A 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514 

Chartered  on  September  1 1 ,  1975,  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  provisions 
of  Chapter  55  A  of  the  Genera/  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Caroliniana  Society 
has  as  its  main  purpose  the  promotion  of  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
North  Carolina  heritage  through  studies,  publications,  meetings,  seminars,  and  other 
programs,  especially  through  assistance  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library  in  the  acquisition,  preservation,  care,  use,  and 
display  of,  and  the  promotion  of  interest  in,  historical  and  literary  materials  relating  to 
North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians.  The  Society,  a  tax  exempt  organization  under 
provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  depends  upon  the 
contributions,  bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and  friends. 

Consisting  of  fewer  than  a  hundred  distinguished  North  Carolinians,  the  Society 
elects,  subject  to  their  acceptance,  additional  individuals  meeting  its  criterion  of 
"adjudged  performance,"  thus  bringing  together  men  and  women  who  have  shown 
their  respect  for  and  commitment  to  our  state's  unique  historical,  Hterary,  and  cultural 
inheritance. 

The  North  Carolina  Collection,  the  headquarters  for  the  North  CaroHniana  Society, 
has  been  called  the  "Conscience  of  North  Carolina,"  for  it  seeks  to  preserve  for 
present  and  future  generations  all  that  has  been  or  is  published  about  the  state  and  its 
locaHties  and  people  or  by  North  Carolinians,  regardless  of  subject.  In  this  mission  the 
collection's  clientele  is  broader  than  the  University  community;  indeed,  it  is  the  entire 
citizenry  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  those  outside  the  state  whose  research  extends  to 
North  Carolina  or  North  Carolinians.  Its  acquisitions  are  made  possible  by  gifts  and 
private  endowment  funds;  thus  it  also  represents  the  respect  that  North  Carolinians 
have  for  their  heritage.  Members  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  will  have  a  very 
special  relationship  to  this  unique  institution  which  traces  its  beginning  back  to  1844 
and  which  is  unchallenged  as  the  outstanding  collection  of  printed  North  CaroHniana 
in  existence.  A  leaflet,  "North  Carolina's  Literary  Heritage,"  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Collection. 
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